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The superior interest of this year's exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design is 
due mainly to increase of catholicity in the 
selection of pictures. The display is in conse- 
quence fairly representative of the widely dif- 
ferent elements which are at present the con- 
stituents of American art. The older and the 
younger men can be studied side by side, and 
take their places naturally in the sequence of 
ideas and methods. If in this review of the 
exhibition particular attention is paid to the 
younger group, it is because we are concerned 
here with contemporary results rather than 
with a historical survey. For there were many 
pictures which represent the survival of tradi- 
tions or lack of traditions beyond which 
modern American art has progressed so far, 
that these pictures appear now as so many 
finger-posts marking backwards the road 
along which it has travelled. And, knowing 
how devious and difficult travel was previously 
to 1875, one ^ ee ^ s a respect for these canvases, 
as records of odds encountered by the earlier 
men of which their more fortunate successors 
have had no experience. 

One of the older generation who has man- 
aged to keep up with the progress is Edward 
Gay, whose landscapes have a perennial fresh- 
ness. Another is R. M. Shurtleff, who paints 
with such remarkable knowledge and eye for 
beauty, the tangled effects of foliage and light 
in the recesses of the Adirondack forest. 
Again, in his large canvas of " The Shoshone 
Falls, Snake River, Idaho," Thomas Moran, 
while attempting a task of such magnitude as 
most would shrink from, has brought to it 
enough modern method to make it fairly syn- 
thetical as well as panoramic. Along the 
horizon stretches the fortress-like formation of 



the rocks, glistening rose and orange in the 
sunset; from the right comes sweeping down 
the mass of water, to its plunge in the centre, 
where the water becomes lost in the clouds of 
spray and mist that fill the left lower corner of 
the picture. The painter has succeeded in 
suggesting the isolation and majesty of the 
scene; the tremendous force of nature and a 
great deal of its beauty of color and atmos- 
phere; so that the picture is extremely impres- 
sive. 

Of pictures, quite in the modern spirit, 
Childe Hassam's " White Island Light " is 
particularly beautiful. He is almost the only 
one of our painters who has followed up with 
conviction his early leaning towards the influ- 
ence of Monet; and here he shows a mature 
example that might well hang alongside of 
one of that master's subjects of rock and sea. 
Light, air, color, movement of water and at- 
mosphere, their limpidity and the immemorial 
solidity of the rocks — all are rendered with an 
appearance of enthusiastic spontaneity that 
make this little frame an eye-hole, through 
which one gets a glimpse of the big glory of 
light and ocean. 

In a totally different spirit but equally fasci- 
nating is "The Year's Waning," by Bruce 
Crane, who has never succeeded better in rep- 
resenting the tender, still, small voice that 
lingers over the New England landscape in 
early spring or late fall. The faithful render- 
ing of the almost imperceptible gradations of 
color, and the subtleties of atmospheres, as 
well as the sweet, sad sentiment, are admirable. 
The picture has been awarded the Inness gold 
medal, which Mr. George Inness, Jr., has in- 
augurated this year in memory of his father. 
Another interpretation of New England 
scenery, just as penetratingly faithful, is T. 
Alden Weir's "New England Village"; its 
factory by the side of water and hillside, 
dotted with homes, seen through a lattice work 
of bold tree forms in the front of the picture. 
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The greens are vivid, but controlled by the 
cool white light, presenting that suggestion of 
inherent strength and reticent earnestness 
which everyone familiar with this phase of Mr. 
Weir's art will recall. It is landscape of so 
unusually high a standard that it is impossible 
to repress indignation at the absurd incongruity 
of awarding it only a bronze medal at the Paris 
Exposition. Probably the explanation is that 
half the jury were French, and they mainly of 
academical traditions, to whom landscapes 
make little appeal, and such landscapes as 
these scarce any. 

Another painter inadequately rewarded on 
that occasion, whom, however, we justly place 
among the strong men, is Horatio Walker, 
who is represented in the academy by his large 
canvas of oxen " Ploughing — The First 
Gleam." The team of oxen and the two men 
are seen against the sky that is reddening with 
the new day and is sending waves of light and 
force through the picture. It is a poet's con- 
ception of day's awakening vigor, and the pro- 
pulsion it exerts upon the broad backs of the 
oxen and the stringier energy of the men is 
superbly expressed, and with a wealth of 
strong color that completes the impressive- 
ness. The first Hallgarten prize has been 



awarded to W. Elmer Schofield for his 
" Winter Evening," in which we recognize 
cheerfully this young painter's ability, but with 
regret his present predilection for foreign sub- 
jects, to which he fails to impart that intimacy 
of feeling that characterized the earlier pictures 
made in his native State of Pennsylvania. 

Other landscapes that one remembers with 
special pleasure are shown by A. T. Van Laer, 
Carleton Wiggins, Walter Clark, C. Harry 
Eaton, Arthur W. Dow, Edward W. Redfield, 
J. Francis Murphy, Will Robinson and Charles 
Warren Eaton; while F. K. M. Rehn's "The 
Vasty Deep " has more spontaneity of feeling 
and is consequently a more exhilarating pic- 
ture than some of his marines, which follow 
rather too closely an apparent formula. 

Three excellent portraits were shown by 
Frank Fowler; one of a young lady in white 
dress standing against a dark background, the 
dress put in very freely and simply, but with 
complete suggestion of the relation of its lights 
and shades to one another, and to the back- 
ground, in which the figure was placed in a 
charming envelope of atmosphere. In his 
portrait of Mr. John Kendrick Bangs he has 
produced a powerful character study of a very 
interesting head, strong in construction, ex- 
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pressive in feature, and has well arranged the 
figure on the canvas and put it in an interest- 
ing scheme of light, so that besides a capital 
likeness, he has secured a handsome picture. 
Miss Clara McChesney's "A Good Story " is a 
dark canvas spotted with a fine old head and 
one hand, holding a pale, yellow mug; a virile 
performance, quite beautiful in color and 
chiaroscuro, and, to those who know the sitter, 
a clever characterization of an interesting per- 
sonality. Comparatively sketchy, " The Por- 
trait of W. Ritschel," by Irving R. Wiles, is 
carried far enough to account for itself in a 
very impressive fashion. It involves at once 
the naturalness of a momentary movement and 
the quiet of a sustained purpose; expressed, 
too, with a handsome arrangement of color. 
A portrait of " Mrs. M. E. Porter," by Robert 
W. Vonnoh just escaped being entirety ac- 
ceptable. The color scheme of a mahogany 
sofa, upholstered in green, with the lady in a 
black dress, and a drapery background involv- 
ing dull reds, greens and yellows, was quite 
agreeable; but in the treatment of the face the 
painter had lost all grip of the situation; it was 
tentative and characterless. 



The figure subjects were of very little in- 
terest with the exception of a decorative can- 
vas, " In the Park," by Samuel Isham, which 
displays considerable charm of fancy and 
treatment. 

Amongst the few examples of sculpture, 
Charles H. Niehaus's sympathetic and grandly 
simple bust of the sculptor J. Q. A. Ward is 
particularly memorable, as also are Daniel D. 
French's figures of Architecture and Painting 
for the Hunt Memorial. They possess a mon- 
umental simplicity of line and very beautiful 
feeling. 
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In addition to a group of pictures exhibited 
at the Paris Exposition, the present Academy 
exhibition at Philadelphia contains a large 
number of new canvases, as well as a good 
selection from the best of others that have 
been seen before. In point of quality and rep- 



